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HILE movements for better 

wages have been hitting front 
Pages in newspapers, consumer de- 
mands for facts have been making 
the headlines in trade papers. Alert 
leaders in business are sensing the 
merchandising importance of these 
demands. The Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association 
devotes a whole section of its con- 
vention (February) issue to “Con- 
sumer Relations” and reports the 
speeches made to the convention by 
the president of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, the Con- 
sumers’ Counsel of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, the 
chief of the Division of Textiles and 
Clothing of the U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics, the chairman of 
the Committee on 
Education of the American Associa- 


Social Science 


tion of University Women, the assis- 
tant in Consumer Education of the 
American Home Economics Associ- 
ation. . . 

“The consumer of 1937 is inter- 
ested more than ever before in the 
quality of the merchandise which 
she purchases”, reports the manag- 
ing director of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association in the same 
issue. “She wants to know—will it 
give satisfactory service; is she get- 
ting maximum value for every dol- 
lar that she spends? As usual, the 
N. R. D. G. A. is ready and willing to 
meet this trend in consumer demand. 
Where a demand for a merchandise 
standard exists, we have worked with 
the interested consumer organiza- 
tions as well as with the producers 
of the merchandise itself. To date 
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much progress has been made and, 
largely through the efforts of this as- 
sociation, standards have been estab- 
lished on the following: The sizes of 
bed blankets; methods of testing and 
reporting on woven dress fabrics as 
to crocking, cleaning, laundering, 
color fastness to light and perspira- 
tion; the marking of gold filled and 
rolled gold articles; hosiery lengths; 
standard 
and standard measurements for knit 
specifications 
the width of wallpaper, length of 


methods of measurement 


underwear; covering 
single roll, and coverage surface; and 
standard 
for men’s pajamas made from woven 
fabrics.” 
DVERTISING AND SELLING 
editorializes in its January 28 


minimum measurements 


issue “In Favor of Fewer Adjectives” 
and discusses the trend in business 
toward factual advertising. ; 
“Facts May Be Fashion of 1937”. 
Women’s Wear Daily states in its 


December 29, 1936, issue. . . “If 
‘Women Want To Know’ It Will 
Pay To Tell Them”, observes 


Retailing in its January 25 issue. 
“That is the honest stand taken by 
more than one New York advertising 
manager confronted with news of 
the broad campaign for fiber identi- 
fication of the New York City Fed- 
Clubs. The 


slogan of the movement, partici- 


eration of Women’s 


pated in by 40,000 women members 
of 240 metropolitan clubs, is that ‘the 
Borough 
representatives at a recent city-wide 


women want to know.’ 
meeting resolved to request stores to 
mark their sales checks with the fiber 
content of merchandise, the checks 
to be forwarded to the Federal Trade 
Commission as tangible proof that 


‘the consumer wants to know.’” 


IRST permanent national organi- 
zation in which both consumers and 
retailers meet on a common basis to 
discuss the development of standards 
is the Advisory Committee on Ulti- 
mate Consumer Goods of the Ameri- 


can Standards Association. Govern- 






ment offices represented on this com- 
mittee are the Bureau of Home Ego. 
nomics, the National Bureau of 
Standards, the Consumers’ Project, 
Consumer organizations represented 
include the American Association of 
University Women, the American 
Home Economics Association, the 
General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the National Congress of Par. 
and 


League of Women Voters. 


ents Teachers, the National 

Trade 
is represented by the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents and 
the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation. At its February meeting 
standardization problems in sheets, 
cotton yard goods, hosiery, bedding, 
electrical refrigerators, shoes, color 
permanence were threshed out. Con- 
sumers can follow news on this com- 
mittee’s Industrial 
Standardization, monthly organ of 


work through 
the American Standards Association, 


New York City. 
DUCATORS, too, are alert to the 


consumer demand for education in 
wise buying. The National Council 
of Business Education and Affiliated 
Associations reports in the February 
issue of its Journal of Business Edu- 
cation a plan for the creation of a 
national organization to act as a 
clearing house of information and a 
research agency on consumer prob- 
lems, primarily for the benefit of 
Out of | this 
proposed organization are expected 


commercial teachers. 
to come plans for courses in consumer 
business education for use in the 


schools of the country. 


UNE in on your Counsel in Wash- 

ington. Every Tuesday at 4 p.m., 
eastern standard time, the Con- 
sumers’ Counsel of the AAA broad- 
casts over the N. B. C. Red Network, 
in a dialogue with an officer of the 
General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Find out from your local 
N. B. C. station the hour when this 
program is broadcast in your city. 
It gives you timely helps on con- 
sumer problems. 
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11 ADD a lump of butter, the size 

of a walnut” runs almost like 
a theme song through recipes for 
soups, sauces, and desserts. One rea- 
son is that butter improves the flavor 
of many dishes. But pleasing flavor 
is only one of the dietary virtues of 
this food. Butter is one of the most 
easily digested of the common con- 
centrated fats. Its 3,325 calories per 
pound make it high in fuel value. It 
ranks, too, as an “excellent” source 
of Vitamin A, and among milk prod- 
ucts it is the best source of the sun- 
shine Vitamin D, hardest vitamin to 
find in the regular food supply. 

To please consumers’ palates there 
are butters of many flavors on the 
market, but all of them must be 
made “exclusively from milk or 
cream, or both, with or without com- 
mon salt, and with or without addi- 
tional coloring matter, and contain 
not less than 80 percent by weight of 
milk fat, all tolerances having been 
allowed for.” 

Congress defined butter in these 
words in 1923. It is the only food 
which has the distinction of a legal 
definition. This definition was made 
both for the protection of the con- 
sumer and the conscientious butter 
manufacturers, who were finding it 
difficult to compete with a minority 
of unscrupulous butter producers 
selling an inferior product. This 
definition, stating the minimum 
standard of fat content for all butter, 
does not measure the purity of mate- 
rials used nor the sanitary conditions 
under which the butter must be 
made. With the exception of proc- 
ess or renovated butter sold in inter- 
state trade, the Federal Government 
has no direct supervision over the 
making of butter. Such regulations 
are left to individual States. 

After butter is made the Federal 
Government, through the Food and 


Drug Administration of the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, takes a legal 
interest in the purity of all butter 
shipped in interstate trade. 

If Food and Drug officials discover 
that a shipment of butter does not 
have the legal fat content or if it does 


sound and 


not measure up to the 
clean” requirements for all foods un- 
der the regulations of the Food and 
Drugs Act, the entire shipment is 
subject to seizure and the responsible 
shippers liable to criminal prosecu- 
tion. 





A guide to Federal serv- 

ices that aim to safeguard 

the purity and identify the 

quality of the butter you 
buy. 











Greatest percentage of butter is 
made of sour cream. It takes about 
10 quarts of milk averaging 3.9 per- 
cent butterfat to make one pound of 
butter. Cream, too, is a food that 
comes under the regulations of the 
Food and Drugs Act. The Food and 
Drug Administration is always on 
the lookout for unwholesome cream 
en route in interstate trade to estab- 


lishments making butter. 



















Cream is a delicate and perishable 
food. The greatest care must be 
taken to keep it sanitary. In an old 
English book, published in 1631, the 
author says of the 
cream for butter, “You shall not keep 


treatment of 
above 2 days in summer and not 
above 4 days in winter if you will 
have the sweetest and best butter.” 
This limitation on keeping time was 
the best rule then known for reduc- 
ing the risks to the cleanliness of 
cream. Science since has developed 
Today, as of old, 


clean pure cream is still the basic 


other protections. 


requirement for fine quality butter. 

Many butter manufacturers, aware 
that if care is not exercised deteriora- 
tion in cream quality can start on the 
farm, have been cooperating with 
the Food and Drug Administration 
to correct carelessness in the handling 
of cream. In many sections they 
have been running campaigns to 
educate their suppliers to the im- 
portance of producing and delivering 
clean cream. For many years the 
Bureau of Dairy Industry has advo- 
cated the superior quality of butter 
made from sweet cream which has 
been ripened under controlled condi- 
It has pointed out that deliv- 
ery of whole milk to creameries and 


tions. 


dairies would provide such cream 
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This farmer makes reasonably sure his 
cream stays sweet and clean until deliv- 
ery to the creamery by keeping it in cov- 
ered containers immersed in cool water. 


Testing for acidity. Butter makers used to believe it was necessary to use cream 
of a distinctly acid taste to make butter that would keep. Bureau of Dairy 
Industry investigations demonstrated that while this was true in making butter 
from raw cream, the opposite was true in making butter from pasteurized cream. 


better, as a rule, than infrequent de- 
livery of the cream itself from the 
farm. Today more and more cream- 
eries are buying whole milk, separat- 
ing it themselves, and making their 
butter from pasteurized cream hav- 
ing a low acidity or from perfectly 
sweet pasteurized cream. 

Thanks to this activity of quality- 
minded butter makers, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the vigilance 
of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, and to legislation on butter in 
some States, the comfortable theory 
that “cream is cream”, and that any 
cream will make good butter, is being 
discarded. As consumers grow in- 
creasingly insistent on graded butter, 
still more butter manufacturers will 
become cream-grade conscious. Good 
quality butter cannot be made from 
bad quality cream. 

Dairy experts and consumers agree 
that in judging the quality of butter, 
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“it’s taste that counts.” Pleasing 
flavor is most important, but the tex- 
ture, color, salt content, sanitary and 
attractive wrapping also influences 
the housewife in asking repeatedly 
for the same brand of butter. It is 
these identical factors which the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture considers important in grading 
butter. 

Quality of Government graded 
butter—whether it is AA, A, B, C, 
or D quality—is indicated by a score. 
The maximum rating for flavor is 45 
points; for body, 25; color, 16; salt 
content, 10; and package, 5. Grade 
AA butter is 93 score or above; grade 
A is 92 score; grade B, 89 score; and 
grade D, 84 score. 

When you buy Government graded 
92 or 93 score butter, you will find 
a certificate of quality with the off- 
cial grade, score, and date of grading 


ee 
in your package, or you may find this 
information printed on the Paper en- 
closing your quarter pound or pound 
of butter. 
may be Government graded, but the 


Butter below 92 score 


official score is not recorded on the 
package when sold to the consumer. 
though the bulk wholesale package 
or tub may bear the official stamp. 

Grading butter is at present purely 
a voluntary service administered 
through the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Any firm or agency 
which requests it may, for a small 
fee, have its product graded. In 
every State where the service is now 
established, it is rendered through 
the cooperation of some department 
or branch of the State Government. 

Graders judge the flavor of butter 
as a consumer does—both by the 
aroma and taste. “Highly pleasing”, 
“fine”, “sweet and clean”, are flavors 
that come only from butter made 
with sweet-flavored cream and give 
the natural aroma of clean sweet 
cream. ‘These are desirable flavors 
and receive a high score. Objection- 
able flavors, or taints 





rating lower 
scores 





range all the way from 
foreign flavors not natural to but- 
ter, such as a fruity taste, to “off” 
flavors which may indicate that 
the butter is rancid and exceedingly 
unpalatable. 

“Body” of butter is largely depend- 
ent on the method of preparation 
and the skill of the butter maker. 
Fine-quality butter should have a 
waxy, firm body and a jagged irregu- 
lar edge when broken. If it crum- 
bles easily, or is brittle, or if it has 
excessive moisture, it is considered 
defective and receives a lower score. 

Consumers’ tastes vary in the color 
of butter. Some sections of the 
country prefer a light-colored butter, 
others a straw-colored product. A 
certain range in coloring is permitted 
and full rating is given both for light 
and medium color. The natural 
color of butter also varies with the 


season. In the summer, when the 
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cows are on pasture, no artificial col- 
oring is needed in butter to give it an 
appetizing color. The maximum of 
about four drops of butter coloring 
per pound of creamery butter is used 
during the winter months. Two 
kinds of butter coloring are usually 
used. One is an extract of the 
annatto seed, a plant grown in South 
America, and the other is a coal-tar 
dve. Butter must be uniform in 
color to receive the full score. De- 
fects are waviness due to uneven dis- 
tribution of water and salt, mottles or 
light-colored spots, and streakiness. 
Preference in salt content, as in 


color, varies in different sections of 



















United States butter graders here are 
examining samples for flavor, body, 
color, and salt content. 


the country. Though the trend is 
toward a light salt content, some 
markets require a highly salted but- 
ter. If the salt is completely dis- 
solved and the butter is free from a 
briny or gritty condition, the score 
on this point is high. Unsalted but- 
ter is naturally not graded for salt 
content but is described on a certifi- 
cate of quality as “unsalted.” 
Cleanliness, neatness, and _ finish, 


both of the inside and outside of the 
wrapper of the butter carton, are 
considered in the maximum 5 points 
given for general appearance of the 
package. 

Butter grading has been a Govern- 
1919. At the 
present time there are 21 Govern- 
ment grading stations in the country. 
During the last fiscal year the total 
number of pounds graded was g per- 


ment service since 


cent larger than the previous year. 
Fifteen percent of the entire cream- 
ery butter production of the United 
States was Government graded. 
Government-graded butter is indi- 
rectly a sanitary protection for the 
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consumer. Though grading pri- 
marily designates the quality and not 
the wholesomeness of the product, 
fresh pure cream carefully handled 
is essential in making good butter. 

Trade marks on butter are often 
tempting but misleading. Oregon 
and California are protecting their 
consumers by special labeling laws 
for butter. Such phrases as “June 
flavored”, “made from cream richer 
than whipping cream”, sound attrac- 
tive but do not tell the consumer the 
quality of the cream from which the 
butter is made. 

When you buy process or renovated 
butter, which are two names for the 
same kind of product, and the mak- 
ing of which is supervised by the 
Federal Government, you will always 
find legibly printed or stenciled on 
the package the statement, “Process 
or Renovated Butter.” 

Process butter is a reconditioned 
food. Consumers are accustomed to 
buying reconditioned furniture, type- 
writers, automobiles, but a recondi- 
tioned food is still unique. Relatively 
little of this type of butter is on most 
markets. For every pound of proc- 
ess butter, about 1,000 pounds of the 
regular kind are sold. 


Great care is taken in this print room of a model creamery to see that the butter is packaged 
and packed in a sanitary way. 
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Process-butter plants buy lots of 
packing-stock butter and by melting 
and refining and churning make it 
into a new product. Packing-stock 
butter is a trade name for miscella- 
neous lots of butter ecllected and put 
in one container and offered for re- 
sale. Due to the many seizures of 
packing-stock butter by the Food 
and Drug Administration, relatively 
little of this butter is on the retail 
market today. 

Materials, methods, and sanitary 
conditions in plants where process 
butter is made are regulated by the 
















Officially graded butter of 92 or 93 
score quality often contains a certifi- 


cate of quality. Sometimes this infor- 


mation is printed on a paper enclosed 
with the pound of butter. 


Department of Agriculture. Govern- 
ment inspectors have access at all 
times to every part of the process 
plant and warehouse. Water and ice 
used in processing must be whole- 
some. All milk and cream used must 
Other 
such as salt and butter, entering into 
the manufacturing of renovated but- 
ter must be handled in a sanitary 
manner. A sample is periodically 


be pasteurized. materials, 


taken from each lot of the finished 
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product and sent to the Department 
of Agriculture for a chemical analy- 
sis. If examination shows that the 
butter intended for export or for 
interstate trade is unwholesome, the 
entire shipment may be condemned 
for all food purposes. 

Authority for supervision of the 
manufacturing of process butter 
comes from the sanitary provisions 
of the Meat Inspection Law which 
Congress made to apply to process- 
butter factories. 

All States have sanitary regulations 
on food products, which are general 


lla, 


Me Neale 


in scope and cover such factors as 
health of employees, adequate water 
supply, proper ventilation and sew. 
erage in establishments where food 
is handled. Often these regulations 
are not specific enough in character 
to cover adequately the material and 
used for 
Minnesota, 


manufacturing methods 
a particular product. 
Iowa, and Mississippi have manda- 
tory cream grading laws which apply 
to the manufacturing of butter. The 
wise consumer will investigate the 
dairy legislation in his own State and 
municipality to see if it thoroughly 
covers hygienic regulations needed in 
the cream and butter industry. 


More facts for statistically minded 
butter consumers come in “Trend of 
the Butter Industry in the United 
States and Other Countries”, De- 
partment of Agriculture Circular 
No. 70, D. C., which can be pur- 
chased for 5 cents from the Super- 
intendent of Documents. 


Food and Drug officials test butter for accuracy in weight as well cs for fat content. Every 
pound of butter sold in interstate commerce must be 80 percent milk fat. 
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Five Days with Ohios Consumers 


Our inquiring reporter, concluding his rapid survey of consumer activities 
in five Ohio centers, tells here about consumer doings in Cleveland and 


Dillonvale. 


HIO’S largest city is Cleveland 

with a population of goo.000. 
Here a number of women’s organiza- 
tions have been carrying on programs 
of consumer education. Last year 
the Parent Education Committee of 
the Cleveland Parent-Teacher Coun- 
cil sponsored an all-day Consumers’ 
Forum. The Women’s City Club has 
a Committee on Consumer Interests. 
Just now setting up its program of 
study, this group expects to consider 
quality and price factors in consumer 
goods, consumers’ cooperatives, and 
consumer legislation with special 
emphasis on the proposed Food and 
Drugs Act. The Consumer Protection 
Committee of the League of Women 
Voters is working in cooperation with 
stores to secure wider use of recog- 
nized sheeting specifications in ad- 
*The first article of this series appeared 
in our February 22 issue. 


vertising and in store displays. Other 
matters having the attention of this 
group are the testing of canned 
goods, and food and drug legislation. 

Cooperators in Cleveland started 
their activities with a downtown 
discussion club. This arrangement 
proved all right for discussion, but 
did not work very well when the 
group started to handle merchandise. 
Housewives insist on having their 
groceries close at hand. Result was 
that the Cleveland group organized 
buying clubs in different sections of 
the city and suburbs and in October 
1936 set up the Greater Cleveland 
Cooperative Federation to coordi- 
nate the work of the member coop- 
eratives. 

Breadth of the Cleveland Cooper- 
ative program is shown by the com- 
mittee activities. The education 
committee has divisions on speakers, 


This is the second of two articles on Ohio's consumers.* 


publicity, and literature, along with 
group contact committees for wom- 
en’s clubs, young people’s groups, 
churches, and labor unions. The 
business committee has subcommit- 
tees on joint purchasing, coal, milk, 
clothing, electrical equipment, motor 
products, dry cleaning and laundry 
service, medical service, housing, and 
A difficult job is that 
of the investigation committee, “to 
investigate (1) working conditions 
under which goods are produced for 
co-ops, and (2) quality, purity, suit- 
ability, weight of goods or services 
handled by local co-ops.” 

Equally ambitious are the busi- 
ness enterprises of members of the 
Greater Cleveland Cooperative Fed- 
eration. As in many another State, 
foreign-language 


credit union. 


groups brought 
their cooperation with them from 
the old country. The Slovenian 
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Cooperative Stores Co., 23 years old, 
has 625 members. Total sales from 
the three stores operated by this 
company amount to over $12,000 per 
month. The Workingman’s Cooper- 
ative, started by the Bohemians, has 
1,100 members. This organization 
is 24 years old and does a business 
of $100,000 per year through three 
store outlets. 

To the west of Cleveland is Lake- 
wood, Ohio. The Lakewood Con- 
sumers’ Cooperative, Inc., with 175 
members, is the only other member 
of the Cleveland Cooperative Fed- 
eration to operate a store. The East 
Side Consumers’ Cooperative does 
not have a store, but it does have a 
full-time manager of its collective 
purchasing activities which amount 
to over $1,000 per month. The 
Wage Earners’ Cooperative Service 
is operated for and by Negroes. 
January 4, 1937, saw the organiza- 
tion of a corporation by the Down- 
town Consumers’ Cooperative for 
the main purpose of establishing a 
cooperative restaurant. 

Folk schools are held in north- 
eastern Ohio to promote the cooper- 
ative idea. Basic idea of these folk 


schools is to bring together high- 
school graduates who are out of jobs 
or who can get away from the home 
farm for a week’s intensive course on 
the cooperative movement. Minis- 
ters of four rural churches in Trum- 
bull County originated the idea 2 
years ago. They are now holding 
their sixth school. Average attend- 
ance has been 25 students. 

Plan for a folk school calls for 
housing facilities. A grange hall or 
a church is generally used. All 
but one of the folk schools have 
been coeducational affairs. Students 
study, play, eat, and sleep in the 
buildings where the school is held. 
Charge for the week is $3.50 which 
covers all expenses, and even. this 
amount may be paid in farm produce. 

Course of study of the school in- 
cludes courses in the History of Co- 
operation, Principles of Cooperation, 
Organization and Administration of 
Cooperatives, Public Speaking, Ka- 
gawa and the Kingdom of God 
Movement in Japan, and a study of 
folkgames. Included in the crowded 
school day are two recreation periods 
and a library hour. 

Stopping at one of the folk schools 


iY 
t 
, 








in progress at Greenford, Ohio, your 
inquiring reporter found a group 
practicing a new folk dance they had 
After students have 
graduated from an elementary folk 
school they may attend an advanced 
school. After completing a folk. 
school course the students become 
members of the North-East Ohio Co- 
operative Fellowship, which holds 
quarterly meetings for the promotion 


just learned. 


of the cooperative movement. 

Trumbull County not only pro- 
motes cooperatives by a folk-school 
movement; it has the Consumers’ 
Cooperative Association at Warren, 
the county seat. This organization 
operates a gas station which handles 
groceries on the side, and has con- 
tracts with stores so that members 
may buy shoes, tires, coal, and dry- 
cleaning service on a_ cooperative 
basis. The present membership is 
100. The Trumbull County Farm 
Bureau Cooperative Association has 
just hired a full-time educational 
director. 

Dillonvale, typical coal mining 
town in southeastern Ohio, with a 
population of 1,600, furnishes an 
example of how a cooperative func- 
tions in a small community. Hardly 
a week goes by without a visitor from 
an Ohio town or city or some nearby 
State coming to find out how the 
New Cooperative Co. of Dillonvale 
Cooperation in Dil- 
lonvale is ancient history. In 1904, 
10 Bohemian miners in this village 
organized a buying club. Four 
years later they decided to start 
a cooperative store and with their 
own hands built the store building 
and set up shop. 

A member of the cooperative be- 
came the manager. Today this man 
is still guiding the destinies of the New 
Cooperative. Starting with 35 mem- 


does business. 


Consumer economics is one of the re- 
quired courses in the curriculum of the 
John Hay High School, Cleveland. 
3,600 students are enrolled in this school. 
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Sponsorship of this band is a part of 

the program to promote cooperative 

recreation directed by the New Coop- 
erative of Dillonvale. 


bers late in 1908, the store did $600 
worth of business the first year. Not 
until the third year of operation were 
they able to pay a patronage divi- 
dend. In 1936 the volume of gross 
sales was $635,000, an increase of 
$100,000 over the year before. Mem- 
bership is now 822. Dividends for 
1935 were $19,000 on a $539,000 
business. 

From a small one-room store built 
with voluntary labor the New Co- 
operative has expanded till it now 
has seven retail outlets in nearby 
communities and a grocery store and 
a large business block in Dillonvale. 
This business block was purchased 
in 1921 for $50,000, and houses four 
up-to-date stores selling groceries, 
meat, hardware, and dry goods. Lat- 
est business undertaking of the co- 
operative is a meat-packing plant 
to provide meat for all of its stores. 
Wasting nothing, this plant manu- 
factures fertilizer out of the animal 
parts not sold as food. 

Records of the past 28 years show 
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ship is gained by the purchase of a 
$10 share which may be secured by 
allowing patronage dividends to ac- 
cumulate after an initial payment of 
$1. Share investment is limited to 
$40. No interest is paid on these 
shares. Capital stock is regarded not 
as an investment for profit but rather 
a contribution to keep goods on the 
shelves to serve needs. Shares are 
but can be re- 
deemed at any time at full value. 
Par value never changes. These safe- 
guards 


not transferable 


eliminate speculation and 
keep the control of the cooperative 


on a thoroughly democratic basis. 


This modern business block, purchased at a cost of $50,000 in 1921, is the largest 


of nine retail outlets operated by Dillonvale's New Cooperative. 


In the block are 


stores for groceries, meat, dry goods, and hardware. 


three periods in the life of the New 
Cooperative when business took a 
decided slump. On the margin of 
the report at those three places is a 
single word, “Strike”, which reveals 
the story. Strike periods plus the 
seasonal nature of coal mining have 
made it necessary to adopt a prac- 
tice not used by most cooperatives. 
All but three of the cooperative stores 
extend credit. 

Other unusual features are found 
in the New Cooperative. Member- 


Recently organized by the cooper- 
ative was a credit union which now 
has 140 members. In its fourth year 
is a community band sponsored by 
the cooperative. Now employing 
over 50 workers, the cooperative has 
set up a youth-education program to 
train young people who are inter- 
ested in entering cooperative work. 

News of other consumer and co- 
operative activities was heard at ev- 
ery stop on the trip. A few random 
notes will indicate that this bird’s- 

[Concluded on page 23] 9 











Always high in flavor 
and nearly always low in 
price, onions need only 
these two claims to a 
solid place on the 
American menu. 


TRENGTH has been synonymous 

with onions since the days when 
the builders of the pyramids staged 
a strike because they did not get their 
daily onion quota. Because the his- 
tory of the onion goes back so far, 
more superstitions have had time to 
gather round it than around any 
other vegetable. But science in these 
days has thrown cold water on most 
of the onion’s claims to magical 
virtues. 

One magic, science has not yet suc- 
ceeded in stripping from the onion. 
That is the strength of its flavor. 
Good cooks recognize and use this 
magic to transform otherwise dreary 
The 
onion is especially welcome in canny 
households where food money must 
go far. Low-cost diets can be res- 
cued from monotony and tasteless- 
ness by the judicious use of flavor 
accents. And onions are our No. 1 
flavor food, as any French chef would 
verify. 


food into appetizing dishes. 


Food values of onions are not spec- 
The winter onion which 
we buy out of storage has some Vita- 
min B, while the young green onion 
likely makes a showing in Vitamins 
A, C, and possibly G. Like other 
vegetables, they help along with such 


tacular. 


matters as mineral supply and the 
necessary quota of bulk of fibrous 
food for tone and tempo in digestive 
processes. But however meager the 
contribution of the onion to food 
value, we must remember to chalk 


up a mark of gratitude for its rela- 
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No.1 Haver food 





Measured against the ruler, from left to right, are leeks, shallots, chives, and 
scallions as they appear in the markets. 


tively low price tag. So for its flavor 
values at low cost the onion deserves 
its place as a staple on the market 
list. 

Flavor of the onion is in its vola- 
tile oil. The potency of this flavor 
varies with the variety of onion. But 
even in the same variety, experi- 
ments have shown that the potency 
can also vary with the soil in which 
the onion grew, the climate, the 
amount of moisture, and other fac- 
tors of its individual life. 

“Northern grown” winter storage 
onions include both the most potent 
and the mildest flavored types of 
onion. The common onion on the 
winter market, usually ranging in 
diameter from 134 to 21% inches, in- 
cludes some of the strongest varieties 
like the “Yellow Globe”, the “Red 
Weathersfield”, and the “Prizetaker 
Southport White Globe.” Their fla- 
vor is generally regarded as too pun- 


gent for eating raw, and they take 
their prime place on the menu as a 
baked, and fried, 
accent of other 


vegetable boiled, 
or as the flavor 
cooked foods. 
Mildest flavored onions, also north- 
ern and western grown, are the sweet 
Spanish type like the Valencia. 
They grow larger, a slice measuring 
sometimes as much as 4 to 5 inches 
across. These are the onions people 
slice for eating raw in sandwiches 
and salads. Among these onions 
color seems to signify strength of 
flavor. The light yellow straw-col- 
ored ones are likely to be milder, 
and the amber, golden, and darker 
brown ones stronger. 
Northern-grown onions make up 
the lion’s share of our market onions. 
The growers start harvesting them in 
August, cure them, send them to 
storage, and from these stocks our 
onion supply is drawn until warm 
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weather makes them sprout too 
much to please consumers. April 
usually sees the last of these winter- 
storage onions on the market. 

Bermuda onions, which come not 
from Bermuda but from Texas and 
California, are not as a rule so large 
but are mild like the Spanish type, 
and can be substituted for them for 
raw purposes as well as for the other 
winter onions in cooking. By their 
flat shape consumers can recognize 
Bermuda onions, which come to mar- 
ket during the months from April 
through July. 

Creole onions make up a small per- 
centage of the onions used in the 
spring months. Grown in Louisiana, 
as_ their 
mostly into home consumption. 


name suggests, they go 
Leeks, not strictly onions, are the 
only long green type used primarily 
as a cooked food. Though they are 
not so well known as many of their 
cousins, they deserve more fame for 
their distinctive kind of onion flavor 
which makes its own magic in such 
dishes as Irish stew. Some people 
An onion field (right) in full bloom 
about 4 weeks before seed harvest. 
Onions are pulled when their tops 
begin to die. For 3 or 4 weeks they 
lie in the onion fields until the tops 
wither. Then they are gathered in 
crates (below) or open-meshed bags 
and left to cure standing in the fields. 





serve them like asparagus in butter 
sauce with or without toast. 
Commonest type of green onions, 
scallions, are the strongest of the 
onions usually eaten raw. They find 
their spot on the appetizer tray or 
in salads and sandwiches. They can 
also be used interchangeably with 
the stronger dry winter onions in 
recipes calling for a strong flavor 
accent. They come to market now- 
adays from the South as early as 
January and continue with the help 
of local gardens through June. 
Shallots are a milder, smaller type 
of green onion, without the bulb de- 
velopment which the scallion has, 
and measuring about one-fourth to 
half an inch thick, on the average. 
They are used raw, too, or for fla- 
voring in cooked dishes. They come 
to the northern market from south- 
ern gardens beginning in October 
and continuing through February. 
If the recipe calls for them in their 
off season, substitute Bermuda or 
northern-grown onions or chives. 
Chives transplanted from the herb 
garden will grow comfortably on the 
window sill all winter long. They 
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are tiny threadlike onions, clumps of 
which are sold in baskets in the mar- 
ket from October through June. 
They are quite mild but because of 
their own delicate flavor and because 
they can be kept on hand fresh the 
year around they deserve the special 
attention of smart cooks. 

Pickle onions and pearl onions are 
white 
northern-grown onion families, care- 


merely small members of 
fully selected for size and shape. 
Garlic stands in a place by itself. 
Where the onion is a battleground 
for the pros and cons of epicures, the 
It is dif- 
ferent botanically, being formed in 
skin 


instead of in concentric layers, and 


garlic is in the front line. 


’ 


separated “cloves” under one 
its volatile oil has even more _per- 
vasiveness. It is not well known in 
most of America, though salad con- 
noisseurs are spreading its aroma 
with tips on rubbing the bowl with 
a cut clove of garlic. It is available 
the year around in grocery stores, 
At home it can 
be kept on hand as well, since its 


since it is stored dry. 


Some rich muck lands yield from 1,000 
to 1,400 bushels of onions to the acre. 
In this northern Ohio field the yield 
was 400 bushels. Northern 
which make up the lion's share of our 


onions, 


market onions, are grown largely in 
Ohio, New York, Indiana, and the 
Great Lakes States. 
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ONION CALENDAR 


MAR. APR. MAY 


JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. 


OCT. 


NOV. DEC. 





NORTHERN 
GROWN 

( INCLUDING 
SWEET 
SPANISH TYPE ) 





BERMUDA 











BUNCHED 
GREEN 
SCALLIONS 


LEEKS 





























SHALLOTS 











CHIVES 


cloves can be conveniently detached 
as needed. Housewives in chary 
families keep their garlic in a closed 
jar on the shelf and use it as dis- 
creetly as its character allows. 
Garlions are being offered on the 
market as a compromise cross be- 
tween garlic and onions for those 
who cannot quite make up their 
minds to take garlic to their bosom. 
Some say that garlic without its 
strength would be pointless, that con- 
sumers either like it for that quality 
or would have none of it in any 
case. Similar arguments are offered 
against the threatened “odorless 
onion.” They say if you take away 
an onion’s flavor, what is there left? 
Superstitions designed to defeat 
the onion in its effect on your tear 
ducts are mostly useless. The only 
way to keep the weeping down to 
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a minimum is to peel the onions in 
running water. In the class of onion 
superstitions should go most of the 
claims for destroying the effect of 
onions on the breath. 

Grades for onions were among the 
first the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics issued, because onions move 
in such volume in the market. Now- 
adays most buying and selling of 
onions from grower to retail store 
is done on the basis of Government 
grades, which apply to Northern 
Grown, Creole,and Bermuda onions. 
Under “Northern Grown” and “Ber- 
muda” there are classifications of 
“boilers” for small-sized onions. 
Northern-grown. onions still smaller 
than 1 inch can be graded as “pick- 
lers.” Consumers cannot usually buy 
onions by grade unless they can use 
a 50-pound sack. 








hh le i fi fi 


To select good onions of the dry 
types, look for ones that are bright, 
clean, hard, well shaped, and dry. 
Those with a thick, tough neck are 
not desirable. Look at the neck and 
the base as well as the outer skin for 
indications of rot. Misshapen onions 
are not eligible for high grades, but 
to consumers their only objection is 
the possibility of waste. 

Green onions, leeks, and shallots, 
to be top quality, should have fresh 
green tops and medium-sized necks 
which are white for at least 2 or 3 
inches from the root. They should 
be young, crisp, and tender. If the 
tops are wilted or yellow, twist the 
neck and puncture it with the thumb- 
nail to see if they are old and flabby 
or have tough and fibrous necks. If 
the tops are merely bruised, they 

[Concluded on page 22] 
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EGGS 7/or LENT 


As egg prices go into their springtime downward swing, 
thrifty meal planners remind themselves to take fre- 


ENS usually provide a_ bigger 

supply of eggs in the spring 
months than in any other season of 
the year, which means that in the 
average year lowest egg prices to 
consumers are nicely synchronized 
with Lenten menus. Even when egg 
prices are not especially low, eggs 
are often good buys from the point 
of view of what they give toward the 
body’s health. At present prices eggs 
are a bargain purchase. 

High price or low, families who 
can manage it make sure of the daily 
egg the doctor orders for each child. 
They contain every food value 
known to nutritionists. In both the 
white and the yolk there is Vitamin 
G and protein for building muscle 
and tissue. The yolks are a rich 
sourch of iron for red blood, a good 
source of phosphorus and calcium 
for bone building. They contain 
some Vitamin B, and—if the hen has 
had the right food—Vitamin A. 
Even Vitamin D, so scarce in ordi- 
nary foods, turns up in eggs from 
hens that have been kept in the sun- 
light or fed vitamin-enriched foods. 
Sometimes consumers can find state- 
ments about this on the box. 

Economical consumers buy the 
grade of egg that suits the purpose 
for which it is to be used, since food 
value probably does not vary with 
quality. For poached eggs, eggnog, 
etc., the top quality goes on the list. 
That means Grade A or U. S. Extra, 
in most markets where Government- 
graded eggs are now sold. There is 
a higher grade, U. S. Special or 
Grade AA, but the specifications for 
this grade limit it to very rare ap- 
pearances in retail stores. Good food 
for most uses are Grade B or U. S. 
Standard eges. 

Grades are based on certain indi- 
cations as to whether the attributes 


quent advantage of this bargain in food value. 


of a new-laid egg have been pre- 
served. As the egg deteriorates, its 
liquids evaporate and the contents 
of the egg shrink, leaving a larger 
space at the end between the egg 
and its shell. In U. S. Extras this 
air cell must not be more than one- 
The yolks must 


be fairly well centered and moder- 


fourth inch deep. 


ately defined, with no visible germ 
development or other blemishes, and 
The shell outside 
must be clean and sound and normal. 
When a top-grade egg is broken the 
yolk will stand up firm and round, 
and even the white will keep its shape 
instead of spreading out entirely flat. 

Size has nothing to do with qual- 


firm, clear whites. 


ity. Any size eggs—small, medium, 
or large—may rate Grade A. But 
graded eggs are classified for size. 
A dozen eggs labeled “large” under 
U. S. Government grade definitions 





must weigh 24 ounces—a pound and 
a half. 
weigh 204% ounces, and a dozen 
small eggs, To decide 
which size is most economical, figure 


A dozen medium eggs must 
17 ounces. 


out which size eggs cost least per 
ounce. Suppose, for instance, a 
dozen large eggs cost 36 cents. That 
means you pay 11/2 cents per ounce 
for the eggs. Say a dozen small eggs 
of the same grade sells for 30 cents. 
It may look cheaper but figure it out, 
and you get a price of 1 13/17 cents 
per ounce. In that case the bargain 
price of the small eggs was more ex- 
pensive in terms of egg for your 
money. 

Tips on using eggs to best advan- 
tage are published in the Bureau of 
Home Economics bulletin, “Eggs at 
Any Meal”, for sale at 5 cents by 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 

















Compare the conformation of the white of these eggs which, 
under United States standards, grade respectively as U. S. 
Special, U. S. Extra, U. S. Standard, U. S. Trade. 











Consumers’ B ookshelf 


Ninth installment of our bibli- 
ography for students of con- 
sumer problems, prepared in 
cooperation with the Consum- 
ers’ Project of the Department 
of Labor, brings together refer- 
ences on grades and standards. 
Mention of material here does 
not imply an endorsement of 
the point of view of the author 


by the CONSUMERS' GUIDE. 


STANDARDS 
Pros and Cons of Standards 


STANDARDS FOR CONSUMER Goops, 
by Ruth O’Brien. September 
1934, 13 pp., mimeographed. Re- 
print of a talk given at the Boston 
Conference on Distribution. Sum- 
mary of the case for graded con- 
sumer goods and the statement of 
these grades and other helpful 
buying information on informative 
labels. Address: U.S. Bureau of 
Home Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Free. 


THe MOVEMENT FOR STANDARDS 
FOR CoNSUMER Goons, by P. G. 
Agnew. The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, May 1934, 
10 pp. 
sumer standards situation, and 
gives the attitudes of manufactur- 
ers, advertisers, publishers, distrib- 


Summarizes the _ con- 


utors, and consumers toward such 
standards. Points out some of 
the difficulties attached to a con- 
sumer standards program. Ad- 
dress: American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, 3457 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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STANDARDS—ACTION VERSUS WISH- 


FUL THINKING, by P. G. Agnew. 
journal of Home Economics, Vol. 
26, No. 9, November 1934, pp. 
1-5. Gives examples of the need 
of consumer standards and sug- 
gests ways in which standards can 
be promoted. Reprint available 
from: American Home Economics 
Association, Mills Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 10 cents. 


Use STANDARDS IN MERCHANDISING 


FOR BrETTER RELATIONS WITH 
Consumers, by H. W. Brightman. 
Industrial Standardization and 
Commercial Standards Monthly, 
Vol. 8, No. 2, February 1937, pp. 
38-44, illustrated. Mr. Bright- 
man, chairman of the Merchan- 
dising Division of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association and 
chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Ultimate Consumer 
Goods of the American Standards 
Association, is in a position to 
speak with authority on this sub- 
ject. This article is based on an 
address at the Consumer Relations 
session of the 26th annual conven- 
tion of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. Single copies 
of the February issue of Indus- 
trial Standardization containing 
this article and the one listed be- 
low may be secured from the 
American Standards Association, 
29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New 
York, N. Y., for 35 cents. 


Wuy CoNnsuMERS WaAnT STAND- 


ARD SPECIFICATIONS. Industrial 
Standardization and Commercial 
Standards Monthly, Vol. 8, No. 2, 
February 1937, pp. 43-44. Con- 
tains statements by Dr. Faith Wil- 
liams, of the American Association 
of University Women; Miss Flor- 
ence Fallgatter, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers; and Miss 


Ruth O’Brien, chief of the Diyj- 
sion of Textiles and Clothing of 
the U. S. Bureau of Home Eo. 
nomics, given at the Consumer 
Relations session of the 26th an- 
nual convention of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, 


STANDARDIZATION OF CONSUMER 

Goops. March 1934. 14 pp. 
This pamphlet reviews. from the 
point of view of industry, the his- 
tory of the standards movement 
and gives the official position of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States on standardizations 
of consumer goods and on Gov- 
ernment grades and _ standards. 
Address: Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Washington, 
D.. Bree. 


Qua.ity STANDARDS AND Grape La- 
BELING. February 1935. 14 pp. 
A history of the efforts made dur- 
ing the Recovery Administration 
1933-35 to obtain voluntary adop- 
tion of grades and standards by 
industry, and a statement of the 
attitude of the Chamber of Com- 
merce toward quality grades. 
Address: Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Washington, 
D.C. Free. 


STANDARDS, GRADES, AND LABELS. 
Bulletin 116-A. 
pp. National Canners Associa- 


June 1936, 12 


tion describes Government grading 
and inspection services. the can- 
ning industry’s attitude toward 
these services, and its own plan for 
standardization of descriptive 
terms. Address: National Canners 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


A Stupy on LABELING OF CERTAIN 

CANNED Foops, by Homemaker’s 
District of Columbia 
Economics Association. 


Section, 
Home 
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‘cnet 
June 1935, 8 pp.; mimeographed. 
Presents some of the issues in the 
grade labeling vs. descriptive la- 
beling controversy. Presents dia- 
grams of some ideal labels pro- 
posed by the Homemaker’s Sec- 
tion. Address: American Home 
Economics Association, Mills 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


25 cents. 


TreND TOWARD CONSUMER STAND- 
ARDS FOR CANNED FRUuITS AND 
VEGETABLES, by Paul M. Williams. 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. November 10, 1936, 7 
pp., mimeographed. Describes the 
legal basis for the grading of agri- 
cultural products. Compares in- 
formative with uninformative la- 
beling. Address: U.S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. Free. 


Advertising and Selling Series 


Starting at the time of the NRA contro- 
versy over grade labeling of canned goods, 
Advertising and Selling carried a series of 
articles on the subject which explored the 
issues rather thoroughly. Copies of this 
magazine may be examined in most city li- 
braries, or address Advertising and Selling, 
9 East Thirty-eighth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Single copies, 15 cents. 


Wuy TEE ConsuMER WANTS 
Quatity STanparps, by Robert 
S. Lynp, Chairman, Committee 
on Consumer Standards of the 
Consumers’ Advisory Board of 
NRA. Advertising and Selling, 


January 4, 1934, pp. 15-16. 


Tue ARcuMENT AGAINST QUALITY 
StanparDs: A REPLY TO THE 
Lynp Report, by Charles Cool- 
idge Parlin, Manager, Commer- 
cial Research, the Curtis Publish- 
ing Co. Advertising and Selling, 
January 18, 1934, pp. 22~23. 


How One Tuousanp Consum- 
ERS Wovutp Usrt GoveRNMENT 


Grapes, by Pauline Arnold. Ad- 
vertising and Selling, March 1, 


1934, Pp. 22-23. 


SHALL CANNED Foops BE GRADED? 


by Alice L. Edwards, Executive 
Secretary, American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. Advertising 
and Selling, June 21, 1934, pp. 
22-23. 


Witt STANDARDS OF QuaLity HELP 


ConsuMERs? by G. B. Hotchkiss, 
Professor of Marketing, New 
York University. Advertising and 
Selling, September 27, 1934, pp. 
29; 44- 


WHat Tuts QvALITY GRADING 


Business Is Att Apout, author 
not given. Advertising and Sell- 
ing, September 27, 1934, pp. 26— 
27. 


To Grape or Not To Grape? by 


Armin W. Riley, Division Admini- 
strator, NRA. Advertising and 
Selling, October 11, 1934, pp. 23, 
42. 


Re: GoveRNMENT GRADING, state- 


ments by G. B. Hotchkiss, Pro- 
fessor of Marketing, New York 
University, and F. M. Shook, Field 
Secretary, Tri-State Packers Asso- 
ciation, Inc. Advertising and 
Selling, November 8, 1934, pp. 
36-37. 


GrRADE-MaRKS OR TRADE-MARKS? 


by G. B. Hotchkiss, Professor of 
Marketing, New York University. 
Advertising and Selling, Novem- 
ber 22, 1934, pp. 30, 75. 


Witt Grape-Marks Kitt Trape- 


Marks? by Robert S. Lynd, De- 
partment of Social Science, Co- 
lumbia University. Advertising 
and Selling, December 6, 1934, 


Pp. 30-31. 


Description of Existing or Proposed 


Standards 


PRESENT GuIDES FoR HousEHOLD 


Buyinc, by Ruth O’Brien and 


CONSUMERS' GUIDE 


Medora M. Ward, U. S. Bureau 
of Home Economics. 1936, 36 
pp. Discusses existing types of 
consumer guides and then surveys 
quality grades now in use for food 
products, clothing and _ textiles, | 
household equipment and furnish- 
ings, dry cleaning, and laundering. 
Address: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 5 cents. 


CONSUMER AND THE STANDARDIZA- 


TION OF FarM Propucts. Octo- 
ber 1935, 14 pp., mimeographed. 
Describes the quality standards 
used by the Government in grad- 
ing meats, poultry, eggs, butter, 
rice, honey, and canned fruits and 
vegetables. Contains pictures of 
exhibit panels illustrating Govern- 
ment grades. These panels are 
loaned free of charge to organiza- 
tions. Address: U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 


D.C. Free. 


Unirep States STANDARDS FOR 


GRADES FOR Farm Propucts As 
IDENTIFIED) FOR CONSUMERS. 
1935, 7 pp., mimeographed. Con- 
tains brief statement of the 
method of indicating grades for 
beef, lamb, processed meats, eggs, 
poultry, butter, canned and fresh 
fruits and vegetables. Address: 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. Free. 


BEEF GRADING AND STAMPING SERV- 


IcE, by U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. Leaflet No. 67. 
1932, revised 1936, 8 pp., illus- 
trated. Contains a description of 
how beef grading and stamping are 
carried on as well as a discussion 
of the benefits of the service to 
stockmen, slaughterers, wholesal- 
ers and brokers, retailers, hotel 
keepers, and housekeepers. Ad- 
dress: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C. 5 cents. 
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WHEN You Buy Lams, Look For 
U. S. Grapes. COoNsuMERS’ 
Guipe, Vol. II, No. 14, May 6, 
1935, PP- 7-9- 
ture showing the different retail 
lamb cuts and discusses the Gov- 
ernment grades for lamb. Ad- 
dress: Consumers’ Counsel Divi- 
sion, Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 


Contains a pic- 


ministration, Washington, D. C. 
Free. 


You Know Wuat You Get WHEN 


You Buy U. S. Grapep BEEF. 
Consumers’ Guiwe, Vol. II, No. 
10, March 11, 1935, pp. 8-11. 
Discusses the basis for U. S. meat 
Address: Consumers’ 

Division, Agricultural 


grades. 
Counsel 
Adjustment Administration, Wash- 


ington, D.C. Free. 


GOVERNMENT GRADING OF CANNED 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES—QUES- 
TIONS AND ANSWERS, by Paul M. 
Williams. June 1936, 16 pp., 
multigraphed. Description of 
Government grading dealing with 
such questions as methods and 
costs of grading, benefits to con- 
sumers, canners, warehousemen, 
and bankers. Address: U.S. Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Free. 


STANDARDS OF CONSTRUCTION AND 


INSPECTION FOR LapiEs’ FULL- 
FasHionep Hosiery. February 
1936, 15 pp., illustrated. Pro- 
posed standards and definitions of 
terms for hosiery. Illustrates, 
with diagrams and microphoto- 
graphs of defects, the proposed 
standards for construction and in- 
spection. Address: National As- 
sociation of Hosiery Manufactur- 
ers, 468 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


SERVICES OF THE NATIONAL BuREAU 


oF STANDARDS TO CONSUMERS. 
A paper delivered before the 
Twenty-fifth National Conference 
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on Weights and Measures. June 
1935, 5 Pp-,; Mimeographed. An 
explanation of the testing proced- 
ure at the Bureau of Standards. 
It describes a labeling plan de- 
signed to secure for over-the- 
counter buyers the advantage of 
quality specifications similar to 
those used by the Government. 
Address: 
Standards, 
Free. 


National Bureau of 
Washington, D. C. 


CERTIFICATION PLAN, ITs SIGNIFI- 


CANCE, SCOPE, AND APPLICATION 
TO SELECTED FEDERAL SPECIFICA- 
TIONS AND CoMMERCIAL STAND- 
ARDS, by Division of Codes and 
Undated, 16 pp.. 
mimeographed. This circular ex- 
plains the plan devised by the 
Bureau of Standards whereby con- 


Specifications. 


sumers can purchase on the basis 
of Federal 
dress: National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C. Free. 


specifications. Ad- 


How Lumper Is Grapep, by U. S. 


Forest Service. Department Cir- 
cular 64. 1933, 48 pp. Gives 
lumber grades used by various 
lumber-producing associations. 
Address: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C. 5 cents. 


HOME PLANNING 


PRINCIPLES OF PLANNING SMALL 


Houses, by Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. Technical Bulletin 
No. 4. May 1936, 36 pp., illus- 
trated. Recommends standards of 
construction and equipment for 
Illustrates the ap- 
plication of these standards to five 


small houses. 


residences, giving estimates of total 
cost of construction. Contains a 
brief section on plot planning. 
Address: Federal Housing <Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 
Free. 


FaRMHOUSE Ptans, by U. S. Bureau 


of Agricultural Engineering. Farm- 


ers’ Bulletin No. 1738. 


1934, re- 
vised 1935, 70 pp., illustrated. 
Presents material on requirements 
of the farmhouse from the stand. 
point of comfort, convenience, and 


appearance; suitability and cost 
of construction materials; working 
drawings and plans for different 
sized houses. Address: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washing. 
ton, D. C. 10 cents. 


Mopern Desicn, by Federal Hows. 
ing Administration. Technical 
Bulletin No. 2. March 1936, 
10 pp. This pamphlet was pre- 
pared to assist Insuring Offices of 
FHA in evaluating applications 
for loans on houses of so-called 
“modern design.” The discussion 

of characteristics of modern design 

and methods and materials of con- 
struction may be of interest to 
some consumers contemplating the 
purchase or building of a home. 

Address: Federal Housing Admin- 

istration, Washington, D.C. Free. 


MODERNIZING Farmuouses, by 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural En- 
gineering. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 

1749. 1935, 62 pp., illustrated. 

Lists elements of a modern farm- 

house and discusses methods of in- 

stalling such features as water sys- 
tems, electricity, cellars, closets, 
and stairs. Illustrates principles of 
good design as applied to remod- 
eling the exterior of a house. Ad- 
dress: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 5 cents. 


Convenient Kitcuens, by Greta 
Gray, U. S. Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1513. 1926, 29 pp., illustrated. 
Discusses the selection of large 
equipment for the kitchen, and 
through diagrams illustrates the 
convenient arrangement of such 
equipment. Address: Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. 5 cents. 
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AIRITISIS 


Facts you should know before you dye 


YEING and eating bright-colored 

eggs is an annual ritual of fun 
both for adults and children during 
the Easter season. The old-fash- 
ioned way of dyeing eggs was to dip 
them in coffee or the juice from 
beets or onion skins. These home- 
made dyes were wholesome and ef- 
fective, but today most families buy 
their Easter color in little packages 
The United 
States Government stands guard to 


at the corner store. 


see that their bright color is harmless. 

Easter eggs should not only look 
good but their color should be safe. 
A child seeing a luscious purple egg 
cannot resist tasting it. Color often 
seeps through the porous shell of an 
egg onto the white. If there is any 
harmful substance, such as arsenic or 
lead, in the dye, as was disclosed sev- 
eral years ago by the activities of the 
inspectors of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, in the case of some few 
Easter egg dyes, illness may be the 
result of a festive occasion. 

Three years ago Food and Drug 
officials seized consignments of Easter 
egg dyes which contained poison- 
ous ingredients and were really in 
the class of house paints. Today al- 
most all Easter egg dyes that are on 
the market are made from harmless 


vegetable or harmless coal-tar dyes. 
Many of the latter kind are com- 
posed of dyes that have been certi- 
fied for their purity by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Certified coal-tar dyes hold a 
unique place among foods. They 
are practically the only food ingre- 
dient for the purity of which the 
Government takes responsibility be- 
fore they are added to a food. There 
are many different kinds of coal-tar 
dyes, but at the present time there 
are only 15 colors which are on the 
permitted list of dyes which may be 
legally added to food. 

Careful tests have proved that four 
shades of red, one orange, five yel- 
lows, three greens, and two blues are 
harmless. A dye on the “permitted” 
list is not per se a certified dye. In 
the manufacture of batches of these 
dyes there must be assurance of free- 
dom from contamination with harm- 
ful impurities. A sample from each 
batch of a permitted dye manufac- 
tured by a dye manufacturer must 
be tested by the Food and Drug 
Administration and pronounced free 
from harmful impurities before it is 
a certified color and only that batch 
is thus certified. The Food and Drug 
Administration will certify batches 


of these colors as to their purity for 
any dye manufacturer who desires 
the service. 

For the right to the continued use 
of the statement, “certified by the 
Department of Agriculture”, the | 
manufacturer must send a sample of 
each batch of color to the Depart- 
ment before it is allowed to be sold. 
If the color meets the rigid require- 
ments for purity, this color is given 
a lot number which is stated on the 
label of each package. 

Dyes packaged for the Easter trade, 
although possibly obtained from a 
certified batch, are generally sold in 
such small amounts as to be imprac- 
ticable for the manufacturer to go 
through the procedure which would 
entitle him to label them certified. 

In addition to these artificial coal- 
tar colors, any harmless animal or 
vegetable dye may be used in foods 
under the same conditions, but no 
system of certification is in effect. 

Conditions under which dyes may 
be used commercially to color food 
are provided for by the Food 
and Drug Administration. Harm- 
less colors may be used in articles of 
food if they are not used to conceal 
damage or inferiority. Thus, though 
artificial color in wholesome foods 
has legitimate uses, it cannot be used, 
for instance, to give so-called “egg 
noodles” devoid of eggs a bright yel- 
low color suggestive of eggs. 

Use of artificial color added to 
foods, except when used for decora- 
tive purposes, requires proper label 
declarations. ‘Tinted decoration for 
cakes and icings, however, need not 
be labeled as artificially colored un- 
less the color has been added to 
represent an ingredient which is 
not present or to misrepresent the 
amount of that ingredient in the 
food. 

For further information on the use 
of artificial color in foods, refer in 
your back issues of CoNsuMERS’ 
GuweE to the articles, “Do You Buy 
by Color?”, July 22, 1935, and “Color 
for Sale”, April 20, 1936. 
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ENERAL level of retail food 
costs in the United States went 
down 0.1 percent from January 12 
to February 16, but lower costs were 
recorded only in eastern cities. In 
practically all mid- and far-western 
In the East 
the decrease in all food costs ranged 
from 0.5 percent in the South Atlan- 
tic States to 1.4 percent in New Eng- 
land. Major increases in the West 
occurred in the Pacific and Mountain 
States and averaged 2.5 percent. 
Advances in cost in the Middle West 
were minor with the exception of the 
East South Central States where a 
1.3 percent increase was recorded. 
Variation in food cost changes be- 
tween areas was due primarily to 
different rates at which fruit and 


cities, costs moved up. 


Prices 
of eggs, meats, and dairy products 


vegetable prices moved up. 


went down all over the country, and 
costs of other items advanced in 
practically all cities. In the East the 
net result was a decline in all food 
costs. However, in the western 
States, sharp advances in fruit and 
vegetable costs offset price declines 
in the above three food groups. 
Disparity in rate of change be- 
tween the East and far West appears 
to be temporary. Freezing weather 
in California during January practi- 
cally wiped out local truck-crop sup- 
plies. and damaged citrus crops. 
Prices immediately advanced in Cal- 
ifornia and States relying primarily 
on it for supplies. Eastern States 
were not materially affected because 
their main source of vegetables at 
this period of the year is the South, 
where supplies are unusually large. 
Most of the local truck crops dam- 
aged in California were replanted, 
and these supplies are now available. 
Downward movement of food costs 
appears to be temporary, ‘and _ in- 
creases probably will occur through 
March. Prices of meats, potatoes, 
and onions, and most fruits are ex- 
pected to goup. Declines in egg and 
butter prices most likely will be 
smaller than usual. The net change 





Your Food Costs 


in costs probably will be slightly up- 
ward, with the change considerably 
smaller than anticipated earlier. 
Index of retail food costs as re- 
ported by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics on February 16 was 84.5 per- 
Com- 
pared with previous Februarys, costs 
were substantially below the peak 
index of 103.4 reached in 1930, but 
above the low point of 60.1 in 1933. 


cent of the 1923-25 average. 
me J Fa) 


Costs, however, were 5 percent above 
their level a year ago and with the 
exception of January 12 the highest 
since March 1931. 

Eggs registered a 15 percent de- 
crease in price during the 5-week 
period, the largest in any food group. 
Meats in general were 1.4 percent 
lower, with lower prices in practi- 
cally all items except roasting chick- 
ens. Decrease in the cost of dairy 
products was minor, as butter prices 
failed to show their usual seasonal 
decline. All other food groups re- 
corded price increases, but the major 
change was limited to fruits and 
vegetables. Cost of this group went 
up 5.4 percent with sharp advances 
in both fresh and dried items. Due 
to freeze damage in California, 
oranges and lemons led the upturn. 
Compared with a year ago, meats 
were 0.6 percent lower and eggs 8 
percent lower. All other groups, 
were above their 1936 level with the 
increase amounting to 26 percent in 
fruits and vegetables, 4 percent in 
fats and oils, 3 percent in dairy prod- 
ucts, and 0.2 percent in cereals and 
bakery products. 

Egg prices in early March appear 
to be fairly close to their low level 
for this year. Further price declines 
are expected, but these probably will 
be small and will occur after the 
Easter holiday period. Eggs start 
moving into cold storage during 
March, with peak movement in 


April. Storage demand, together 
with the increased use of eggs dur- 
ing the Easter holidays, most likely 
will prevent any material price de. 
cline in March. Egg supplies are 
expected to increase until peak pro- 
duction is reached in April. Sup. 
plies, however, probably will not be 
as far above last year’s supplies as they 
were during January and February, 
Low point in egg prices usually is 
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and Supplies 


reached in late March or early April. 

Retail egg prices declined 5.8 cents, 
to 33.9 cents per dozen, from January 
12 to February 16. This more than 
seasonal decline resulted from un- 
usually mild weather which boosted 
egg production per hen to a new rec- 
ord high. On February 16 egg prices 
were over 3 cents a dozen cheaper 
than a year ago and the lowest for 


this period since 1934. 
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Higher meat prices are expected 
during March. Major advances 
probably will be limited to beef and 
lamb, for only slight changes are 
in prospect for poultry and pork. The 
price-raising effect of the drought on 
meat now is being felt. 
creases to date, 
been as large as expected. Larger 
supplies of hogs, and a decrease in 
meat consumption in January and 
February because of unusually warm 
winter weather, have tended to re- 
tard the upward price movement. 
Continuation of unusually 
weather would tend to 


Price in- 
however, have not 


warm 
slow up 
March increases. 

Hog marketings are expected to 
decline during March and early 
April, but this decrease in current 
slaughter most likely will be offset 
by unusually large cold-storage hold- 
ings. Consequently, the upward 
trend in pork prices probably will 
be small. No downward trend in 
hog prices is in prospect until late 
April and May, when pigs from last 
fall’s crop move to market in vol- 
ume. Following this decline, prices 
are expected to move up again, with 
highest levels in late summer. 

Fresh pork prices to consumers de- 
clined about 1.5 cents per pound 
during the 5-week period. Smoked 
items exhibited a fractional increase, 
and lard prices went down 0.1 cent 
per pound. On February 16 fresh 
pork items were retailing at slightly 
below their level in 1936, while ba- 
con and ham, respectively, were 6 
percent and 3 percent lower. Lard 
was 5 percent higher. 

All beef cuts registered retail price 
declines from January 12 to Feb- 
ruary 16. Steaks went down about 
0.5 cent a pound and roasts half 
that amount. 
about 2 cents a pound higher than 
a year ago, while roasts are up about 


Steaks are selling at 


0.5 cent a pound. Retail beef prices 
are expected to continue above their 
1936 level. 

Lamb slaughter is expected to de- 
cline during the remainder of the 
grain-fed lamb 
which ends on May 1. 


marketing season, 
Furthermore, 
of California spring 
lambs most likely will be later than 
usual due to unfavorable weather 
and feeding conditions. These lambs 


marketings 


usually reach eastern markets in 
April and May. Expected larger 
marketings of grass-fed lambs from 
Texas during these months may off- 
set the shortage caused by 
delayed marketings. 

Rib chops and leg of lamb were 
the only lamb items to exhibit a re- 
tail price decline during the 5 
period. Other items malin prac- 
tically unchanged. On February 16 
retail lamb prices were from 4 to 9 
percent below a year ago. 

Poultry prices have not shown the 
advances that usually occur during 
the first 4 months of the year. Rec- 
ord size cold-storage holdings have 
retarded price increases and have 
kept them at a relatively low level. 
Retail prices of roasting chickens 
moved up seasonally 0.4 cent a 
pound from January 12 to February 
16. However, retail prices were 2 
cents a pound below a year ago. 


these 


-week 


Major reductions in price from a 
year ago have been in lightweight 
chickens, primarily broilers. Roast- 
ing chickens have not declined as 
much as other types. 

Orange supplies up to the end of 
May are expected to be about 10 per- 
cent below a year ago because of 
freeze damage to California crops. 
Valencia oranges suffered more dam- 
age than navels. Consequently, 
sharper reductions in supply are in 
prospect after the end of May, when 
California Valencias are practically 
the only oranges available. During 
the next 2 months 
Florida crop will offset part of the 
freeze damage to California navels. 
Orange prices probably will continue 

[Concluded on page 22] 
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NTELLIGENT management spells 
success in cooperative enterprise, as 
in any other, claim cooperators. In 


response to cooperative demand for 


drilling in business principles, Kan- 
sas State College has developed a 
7-week training course in consumers’ 
cooperative management. First ses- 
sion was during December and Jan- 
uary last. offered 
(1) Principles of Cooperation; (2) 
Business Organization and Manage- 
ment of Cooperatives; (3) Account- 
ing for Cooperatives; (4) Problems 


Courses were: 


in Cooperative Endeavor. 


INNESOTA, too, offers man- 

agement training for coopera- 
tors. A week’s school for cooperative 
managers was sponsored at the close 
of last year by the University of Min- 
nesota and the Midland Cooperative 
Wholesale. Many of the 80 students 
were managers and prospective man- 
agers of gas and oil cooperatives in 
that State. Instructors were drawn 
from the regular teaching staff of the 
university and from technical and 
educational staffs of the cooperative 
wholesale. Courses dealt with tech- 
nical problems of oil distribution, as 
well as general economics and the 
history and philosophy of the con- 
sumers’ cooperative movement. 


CORE up another bond between 

farm and city cooperation in the 
favorable vote by the members of 
the Farmers Union Central Ex- 
change, Minnesota, to extend mem- 
bership in their wholesale association 
to a city consumer cooperative. Re- 
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Farmers Union tradi- 


versing the 


tional stand, the Central Exchange 
joins with other farm organizations 
in recognizing mutual aims of city 
More than 
a year ago the Ohio Farm Bureau 


and farm cooperatives. 


Cooperative Association voted not 
only to serve city cooperatives but to 
assist in organization of urban con- 
sumers. Next came the Farm Bu- 
reau Mutual Auto Insurance Co., 
of Columbus, Ohio, which extended 
its service in cooperative insurance 
to city consumers. 
Farm Bureau 


Pennsylvania’s 
Federation likewise 
serves and helps in the organization 
of city co-ops and is supporting a 
bill in the Pennsylvania Legislature 
which will permit urban consumers 
to incorporate for cooperation. Con- 
sumers Cooperative Association of 
North Kansas City, Mo., organized 
in 1928 to serve rural oil coopera- 
tives, has broadened its scope to in- 
clude city cooperatives. Midland 
Cooperative Wholesale, Minneapolis, 
also serves urban consumers’ organi- 
zations. . . . From its headquarters 
and compounding plant in St. Paul, 
the Farmers Union Central Ex- 
change serves more than 230 local 
consumers’ cooperatives in Montana, 
North and South Dakota. Business 
in 1935 totaled over $4,000,000. 
Early reports showed a decided in- 
crease in volume for 1936. 


4A BUSINESS built entirely out 

of earnings” is the record of 
the Midland Cooperative Wholesale 
at Minneapolis. Started 10 years ago 
with no capital and no subscribed 





stock, Midland has become big busi- 
ness. Its sales in 1936 exceeded 
$3,000,000—23 percent more than 
the year before. Today it is owned 
and serves 163 retail cooperatives jn 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. Trading 
first in petroleum products, it has ex. 
panded its line to include a dozen 
other commodities, including paint 
and radios. . . Midland cooperators 
credit education with much of its 
success. Circuit cooperative schools 
were held last year in 23 localities, 
Two 1-week youth camps were held 
at Chetek and Waupaca, Wis. A spe- 
cial cooperative institute met in 
Hamline University in June, and an 
“advanced institute” at Grand View 
College, Des Moines, Iowa, in May. 
with Midland as joint sponsor. 


ATEST developments in Midland’s 

business is a tie-up with three other 
cooperative wholesale associations in 
the Midwest to pool orders for pe- 
troleum products and take the entire 
output of an oil refinery in Okla- 
homa in 1937. Under terms nego- 
tiated with the refiner, more than 
one hundred 60-car trainloads of 
these products will be shipped to the 
cooperatives. Their contract calls 
for (1) purchase of 6,500 tank cars 
from the refinery; (2) control of 
quality and production methods 
under supervision of an auditor and 
chemist to be maintained at the 
plant by the cooperatives; and 
(3) division of profits between the 
refinery and participating coopera- 
tive wholesales at the end of each 
year of operation. Furnishing an 
assured market, the cooperatives ex- 
pect savings in production to be pos- 
sible in which they will share. 


NDIANA’S Farm Bureau Coopera- 

tive Association swelled its business 
in 1936 by three-quarters of a million 
dollars, making the total come to 
more than $5,000,000. The whole- 
sale cooperative supplies its 92 mem- 
ber cooperatives with feed, seed, fer- 
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tilizer, farm machinery, paint, gas 
ind oil, tires, and other co-op 


products. 


HE “world’s largest retail gas and 
is claimed by the 


’ 


oil cooperative’ 
Consumers Oil Co., of Greeley, Colo. 
To bolster its claim it points to sales 
of gasoline in 1936 which amounted 
to almost 2,000,000 gallons. Sav- 
ings to its 1,900 members on that 
business totaled $111,644. Patronage 
dividends distributed to members 
over the 15 years of the existence of 
thisco-op are reported to be $864,619. 


ENNSYLVANIA Farm Bureau 

Cooperative Association, too, re- 
ports expansion of business. Although 
operating only 2 years, this coopera- 
tive did a business of $511,887 in 
1936, made savings of $11,714, and 
now records a net worth of $37,000. 
To build up its operating capital, the 
association declares its patronage div- 
idends in the form cf common stock. 
Five percent of the net earnings is 
set aside for education, 20 percent 
for contingent reserves. During the 
year the association, which serves re- 
tail cooperatives in Adams, Mercer, 
Chester, Clarion, Lancaster, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, and Somer- 
set Counties, bought a three-story 
building in Harrisburg to house its 
insurance, warehouse, and general 
ofices. Through affiliation with 
other wholesale cooperative associ- 
ations, the Pennsylvania association 
has been able to make special econ- 
omies by dealing directly with 
sources of supply for the major com- 
modities it handles. For petroleum 
products it has tied up with the 
United Cooperatives, Inc. (formerly 
the Farm Bureau Oil Co.), which is 
at the point of building a new blend- 
ing plant at Indianapolis costing 
$150,000. This regional wholesale 
cooperative has guaranteed to erect 
a blending plant somewhere in the 
Pennsylvania cooperative’s territory 


in 1938. Feed supply for eastern 
Pennsylvania now comes from the 
Southern States Cooperative Mills, 
Inc., which the 
Pennsylvania co-op is a member. 
Western Pennsylvania counties con- 
tinue to receive their feed supply 
from the Farm Bureau Milling Co. 
in Chicago, of which the Pennsy]l- 
vania Farm Bureau co-op is also a 
member. Latest development in the 
fertilizer business done by Pennsyl- 
vania cooperators has been the set- 
ting up of a cooperative corporation 
to take over a plant to manufacture 
fertilizer Baltimore. Other 
stockholders of this new manufac- 
turing cooperative include the South- 
ern States Cooperative, Inc., Coop- 
erative Farm Bureau Services, Inc. 
(West Virginia), and Virginia Seed 
Service, Inc. To supply seed, the 
Pennsylvania cooperative hopes to 
see organized in 1937 a regional seed 
corporation similar to United Coop- 
eratives to handle the processing of 
seed for a number of the State and 
regional wholesales. 


at Baltimore, of 


near 


EALTH problems are now being 

tackled by cooperatives. The 
Central Cooperative Wholesale at Su- 
perior, Wis., which did a $2,830,000 
business in 1936, has started a Coop- 
erative Health Association. Each 
member buys a $5 share of stock 
and for a fixed monthly fee is enti- 
tled along with his family to all ordi- 
nary medical treatment by doctors 
employed by the cooperative, and 
hospitalization in the Superior hos- 
pitals which are joining in the plan. 
Organizations which have endorsed 
the new cooperative include the 
Peoples Cooperative Society, Supe- 
rior Federation of Labor, Douglas 
County Farmers Union, Workers 
Alliance, and the Northern Wiscon- 
sin Cooperative Federation. . . . Al- 
ready operating successfully on co- 
operative principles are a hospital at 


Elk City, Okla., and a health asso- 


CONSUMERS' GUIDE 


ciation at Economy, Ind.... A 
Health Study Cooperative Club 
has recently been formed in Phila- 
delphia. Objective of its members 
is to study ways of improving health 
through diet, exercise, and other 
means. One of their projects is the 
securing of a farm where members 
may produce their own foods. 
Animal health problems, too, are 
to be taken care of cooperatively. 
The first veterinary cooperative in 
the country is being organized in 
Livingston County, Mich. A veter- 
inarian will call at the farm of each 
member once a month to render 
services such as dehorning, giving 
In addi- 
tion, cooperative members are enti- 


feeding advice, and so on. 


tled to two emergency calls a year and 
further calls at a reduced rate. Re- 
settlement Administration and 
Michigan State College of Agricu!- 
ture officers are giving initial aid in 
establishing this service. 


RGANIZATION of cooperative 

health associations will be given 
promotional aid by a new Bureau of 
Cooperative Medicine organized re- 
cently by the Cooperative League of 
the U.S. A. 


oo cooperators have rolled 
up a membership of more than 
73,000 in the colleges of the country, 
a recent survey discloses. Learning 
cooperation by practicing it, these 
students, organized in close to 160 
collegiate institutions, run their own 
dormitories, cafeterias, book stores, 
cleaning and pressing establishments, 
low-cost housing enterprises, buying 
clubs, and twoscore other varieties 
of cooperative business. Clearing 
house of information on activities of 
these young cooperators is a National 
Committee of Student Cooperatives 
which serves also to promote and 
encourage this kind of practical 
education. 
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YOUR FOOD COSTS AND SUPPLIES 
[Concluded from page 19] 


higher than a year ago and register 
The in- 


creases, however, are not expected 


some seasonal advances. 


to be as large as the 6-cent-a-dozen 
jump in retail prices from January 
12 to February 16. On February 16 
oranges were retailing at 5 cents a 
dozen above a year ago and at the 
highest price for this date since 1929. 

Grapefruit production remains at 
record size despite a freeze loss of 
2 million boxes in California and 
Arizona. These States produce a 
small proportion of the total supply. 
Grapefruit shipments usually are 
heavy from January through April 
and then decline. 

Supplies of most early spring veg- 
etables are expected to remain larger 
than a year ago despite weather 
damage in California and Florida. 
Effect of the severe California freeze 
was confined mainly to the far West. 
In other areas large supplies from 
the South offset in part the reduction 
However, 
retail lettuce prices went up about 2 
cents a head from January 12 to 
February 16, as California was the 
With ship- 
ments now due from Arizona, price 
declines are in prospect. Freeze did 
delay the harvesting season for most 
California crops and required re- 


in California shipments. 


major source of supply. 


planting of much acreage set for 
spring harvest. First shipments of 
California asparagus have been de- 
layed until about March 10, and the 
melon season is expected to be later 
than usual. 

Onion and potato prices are ex- 
pected to advance further during 
March. Bulk of present supplies are 
coming from storage, and no price 
declines are in prospect until new 
onion and potato crops move in vol- 
ume. The onion outlook changed 
materially in February. Unusually 
good demand for onions, coupled 
with heavy shrinkage of storage 
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stocks, offset record supplies of old- 
crop onions. Prices advanced sharp- 
ly as a result of small supplies of 
good-quality onions. New-crop on- 
ions are not expected to move in vol- 
ume until mid-April. Onion prices 
in April will depend primarily on the 
size of the new crop. 

Retail onion and potato prices, re- 
spectively, went up 0.4 and 0.1 cent 
a pound from January 12 to Febru- 


ary 16. Onion prices, however, are 


ar 
ago and the lowest for this date since 


1933- 
a pound above their 1936 level and 


0.5 cent a pound cheaper than a ye 
Potatoes are about 1.5 cents 
the highest since 1930. No decline 
in potato prices is in prospect until 
mid-April, when new potatoes com. 
prise the bulk of supplies. In years 
of short crops, such as the present, 
the peak in new-potato prices was 
reached in March, while highest point 
in old-potato prices occurred in April, 





Study Questions for This Issue 


1. Does the Federal Government supervise the making of any butter? 


to 


ments of butter? 


a 


. What are the powers of the Food and Drug Administration over ship- 


What has the Bureau of Dairy Industry in the Department of Agricul- 


ture been doing to improve the quality of butter? 


Do 


graded? 
7. What is “process butter”? 


. What does “92 score” butter mean? 


Is any Government graded butter sold in your stores? 
Does your State require all cream used in making butter to be officially 
What are the advantages of such a law? 


What protection to consumers is provided 


by the Federal Government in the making of such butter? 


8. Describe a “folk school.” 


of its business democratic? 


9. How does the New Cooperative Co. of Dillonvale, Ohio, keep the control 


10. Which is the mildest flavored type of onion? 
11. What are the marks of good quality onions? 


12. What are the three top U. S. Government grades for eggs? 


13. Under U. S. Government grade definitions, how much must a dozen eggs 
weigh to be labeled “large”, “medium’’, “‘small’’? 


14. Why are eggs an important food? 


NO. | FLAVOR FOOD 
[Concluded from page 12] 


may still be a bargain if there is not 
too much waste connected with their 
preparation. 

Prices of onions this past year and 
this year to date have been very low. 
The drought was a favorable rather 
than damaging condition in onion 
growing and the late crop was the 
biggest on record. Most years the 
retail price of onions usually goes up 
from November until the new crop 
starts coming in from the South in 
the spring. This year because of the 
record production there was only a 


small seasonal rise from the very low 
level at the start of the season up to 
the end of January, and consumers 
could buy this cheap food at even 
lower than usual prices. Though 
the coming year does not promise 
such bargain onions, there were 
still large stocks in storage at the be- 
ginning of January. But warm 
weather causing sprouting of the 
storage onions before the arrival of 
the early crop has tended to boost 
prices; they are still at this writing 
below the levels of a year ago. 
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ees CONSUMERS' GUIDE 
a year FIVE DAYS WITH OHIO'S own, the Booker Washington Trade 
bislens CONSUMERS HURON Association. A report shows that 
on [Concluded from page 9] this association opened a trading 
el and post on August 21, 1936, with 100 
lecline eve view of the situation in Ohio is members. 

t until by no means complete. Cooperative SAFE. Cooperative recreation headquar- 
; com- buying groups are getting under way SAVINGS F “ ters for the Nation are located at 
years in Delaware, Dover, and Hiram. 4 Delaware, Ohio. The Cooperative 
resent, Encountered at Dillonvale were two Recreation Service, Inc., of that city 
S Was visitors studying the operation of co- is “a clearing house for worth-while, 
point operatives, one from Canton where a nonprofit materials, and guidance 
April. cooperative buying club is in opera- Ohio 7 State ond Federal credit for creative leisure.” It distributes 

a unions. Pictured above is the office of : , . 

; tion, the other from Massillon where ont a tn ent Ree Rens Con collections of folk songs, instructions 
they are expecting to start one. Unions promoted by the Ohio Farm for folk games, information about 
Youngstown and Springfield have Bureau Federation. the best sources of drama, music, 
cooperative buying groups. The craft work, and art supplies. 

° Mahoning County Consumers’ Coun- and airships, a cooperative group in- Credit-union statistics give at least 
-Ship- cil of Youngstown operates a business corporated for business in July 1936 a partial picture of another kind of 
information service which issues a with a membership of 50. Five cooperative activity. Credit unions 
sricul- monthly report on wage and price months later they had a membership in Ohio with Federal and _ State 
trends. The Butler County Con- of 350 and were doing a business charters now number 273. 
sumers’ Council of Oxford, Ohio, of $2,000 per month. Promotional Problems for Ohio’s consumers are 
tests canned goods and issues a re- agency for cooperatives in Toledo,lo- by no means over. Five days with 
icially port to members, giving the brand cated in the northwestern section of Ohio consumers do show immense 
name of the products. In Akron, _ the State, is the Consumers’ Cooper- organizational activity and that co- 
vided Ohio, famous for world leadership in ative League of Toledo. Negroes of operatively they are trying to meet 
the manufacture of automobile tires Toledo have a cooperative of their many of those problems. 
ontrol 
Our Point of View 
THE ConsuMErS’ GUIDE believes that consumption is the end and purpose of 
» €8ES production. 
To that end the Consumers’ Guive emphasizes the consumer’s right to full 
and correct information on prices, quality of commodities, and on costs and effi- 
ciency of distribution. It aims to aid consumers in making wise and economical 
purchases by reporting changes in prices and costs of food and farm commodities. 
y low It relates these changes to developments in the agricultural and general programs 
up to of national recovery. It reports on cooperative efforts which are being made by 
gin individuals and groups of consumers to obtain the greatest possible value for their 
weer expenditures. 
nine The producer of raw materials—the farmer—is dependent upon the consum- 
were ing power of the people. Likewise, the consumer depends upon the sustained 
1e be- producing power of agriculture. The common interests of consumers and agri- 
- culture far outweigh diversity of interests. 
Poy While the Consumers’ Guwe makes public official data of the Departments 
sen of Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce, the point of view expressed in its pages does 
riting not necessarily reflect official policy but is a presentation of governmental and non- 
governmental measures looking toward the advancement of consumers’ interests. 
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WATCH YOUR MAIL 


for a post card from us asking whether you wish to continue 
your subscription to the CONSUMERS' GUIDE. Because of 
limited funds and the demand for new subscriptions, we are 
forced to revise our mailing list and to drop from it all names 
of subscribers who fail to indicate their desire to continue to 
receive this biweekly bulletin. If you want your subscription 
continued, fill out and return within 30 days the card we are 
sending you. Otherwise your name will be removed from 


our mailing list. 
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